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ABSTRACT ^ 

This document examines the work of Dewey, Kolb, 
Jarvis, Mezirow, Freire, Rogers, and Houle to' find out what these 
experiential learning theorists have Jbo say about the role e:^erience 
plays, in making learning meaningful. The first section addresses each 
writer's work for specific ideas of how experience is related to 
making learning meaningful, including what learning, is like, what 
outcomes- are intended, and imjplicatidns '"or instruction* In the 
second section, major concepts are extra^^olated about the- 
relationship of experience tc^ learning, that are evident in all or 
most of the' works examined. Those concepts include interaction and 
continuity; creation of :new <knowledge, awareness, and ability; the 
integr^=:cioh: arid ej^arisidn of perception; and the development of 
understanding and self-direction* Among the implications for adult 
educators are the importance of understanding the learner's personal 
and Jocial background, arranging the learning conditions, preparing 
learners for the contradiction and conflict that the learning 
experience^ is likely to incite, posing problems that will result in 
learning, and facilitating reflection and dialogue, about the meaning 
and' effect of the learning experience* The conclusion states that the 
works^ examined argue for the necessity of actively engaging adult 
educators who are responsible for actually bringing learners into a 
cohfrontative position with their oim thinking in order to grow 
)beyond its limitations. The document concludes with a seven-item 
bibliography. (CML) 
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v'J;" INTRODUCTION 

si6M?fcl^n»^?"^"S'-"'^^°^"9*"i a question of some 
=- answers, vet no nprw;,c^„^^"- - . attempted various 

■ hiSf eLTilal'a^^iSp^rif l^f^r^if'^'l"'^ eJp°:ne„tialists 
education, while borrJw^n^ J"^"^ ^^^^s elusive element. Adult 

: tended toiard-an expl^Ien^iL LS?SLh°tr?''°"' of learning, has 
. develop a more inte^tat^'S'j?e\'?r?he%\%s'?t"^^^^^ 

" iehaMorKfs^^^^^ ^^^"'ine the work of 

• the wriSrs addreI2'tjrconceot°o^ °" 
learning meaningful, that LJ^^^^ °^ how experience makes 

^ to -have dontrSuted s£g?if JcantJv^?^^^^ thinking that seems 

I . experientiaily-based adSlt elScation ^^r^nf ""^^"5? 

reviewed the -work of Dew^S S^?k ? .Consequently, we have 

Rogers, and Houle Each ' Mezirow, Preire, 

role Of experien?; in ?ea?ni^S^f sp^'ething to say about the 

per^pectivls ofhow Lpl?[Lcf rffitS'L'^'""^"'" 

adult education and some not^ ail Jrfn^? ^^^fn^ng- Some are in 

different perspectiveHn ex^e^ienS^in thr^^^ 

Its significance. experience m the learning process and 

The pafier is organized in two nartQ t» t-i, ^r- ^ 
> each of the writers for spec°fi?^lLc ^ ^^"^'^ examine 
related to making learning S^aJinalul ^^P^ience is 

. a discussion- of what th^ prScSs o^ il. "^^-"^ ^^^^ include 
outcomes, are intended, an? ^i'^e, what 

. second, we seek to exiranoi^?? for instruction, m the 

relationship ot ekplriencP /^^"^^ ''^"^^P^^ ^^°"t the 
^ nearly all of the^ork examined'''?ro^ S"' "^^'^^^ 
: - attempt to draw implicat^Sn^s^^^^ ^^^"^^^...^ 

VK PART 1: EXPERIENTIAL THEORISTS 

wa5> writing in j 
r of education whic 
•er on learners vfil 

■ *s its:%5.e^t?I?*?ehet'\" JiiL^ education ^bich-i;. 

'this means thit education hSs ?n £f°"^^ exEfgrience. For Dewey, 

Of the :iS,^Sart^i isS^^?Scr.^i%r- i^- 

, -, ... BEST copy AVAIUBIF 




fashion il rio^ snf^K^ on? S '^^ lin^^ed in this 

the ofie of' inteiaction nl^f^ ' ' • ^f^™^ "ajor principle is 
L^rr*\--§*^1 individuals 
interactions amonq individwaiei • n^^^^ 1 ^ • 

i:hrfrtd?Sl,i„af Ina'S^^^^^ of the transaction between 

ftS?e"l^d1^?--^^^^^^^^^ 

.he «itena ^'m^^^n"^^-^^-,-^^ 

^ofcfS 1lperll:L'L'd°ev%1lp1:??os??v°^t'''^ 
?S e?S^e°n1 S?^,feS^^^^^^^ 

tspohsfbmtieffof ^^f ^^"%«'=P«ience entails certain 
matte" i^-'bJ^i I smill bart of J" "^"^^ """"i-S ^-bject 
that aearniSg emanates f-ll th. nf'!"^^ "e maintains 

learner,, it beSs the ^SpoSsiSuJ^v^o? of the 

the- conditions of the learning ^ educator to arrange 

:«ith, the individLi to enSSrloe aJiS^r"/? '"^i" i"t«act 

Dewev biih it "iH. i-O' fncourage growth and development. Jls 

"r^l'pfay for in'dlvfduali?? ani've? enougE^tf per^t 

-means f-hat -the -educator hac; 11938, p. 69). This 

^famniar experiences arid to nrnS^fi i P^P^^^^'s based on 
uriaerstandifg. ol the experleriSe! ^'^^^ ^ "'^^^ ^"^^'^^ 



^&Ix|erience''1uri?a'th?" interaction of an individual 
Creates, knolillge b^ -?fiS?nr?fn ^"J^^^'tionr an individual 



T S.'^f^^*'-^" knowledge. Learning will not occur unless 
?J??f.>f. continuity among the experiences. Further, the 
interaction that occurs has both personal and social 
do'ld'^^fr!;^.''^^^^ individuals create their own knowledge, they 
f?fcn^ftnno ?P^^t^^u ^penological context that influences the 
situa.tions in which they create knowledge. 

iL^n """^nrllcL^f 2^*" ^ cir.cumstance that moves an individual to 
ilfvv • Curioaity then gives^ way to direction as the learner 
Jnr^tfi^" ^ learning.' Kolb maintains that in order 

with ?hf"i"^ tQ occur the learner must be willing to interac? 
af^^nl fhf 9"oe open to an experience, the learner 

grasps the experience in one of two ways: either apprehensively 
which refers to observing the tangible aspects of a s[?ua?ion o? 
comprehensively which refers to uriderstandirig the conceots 
oJfoJv&"^.? Situation: When the experience Js^rasped in 
one of these two ways, the learner then transforms the experience 
i^to knowledge This is also accomplished in two wayl. i? cfn 

inte?SInf ariL^f ^f.""" manipulates the situation o? 
internally as the learner reflects upon the situation. The means 

Jf???^"?^"? transforming are dialectically opr.Ssed. This 
fiS W^^'^i relationship must- exist. These cSnffontations lorce 
the student to resolve the conflicts. Without the conflicts? 
there would be little incentive to attend to the situatioS! 

S?nri==^°" conflicts, which represents the learning 

for ?h!'/^-**'V'°*' creation of knowledge relevant 

for the learner but also in the futhering of his or her personal 

■p!Ir?r?h;m ^and'h"^'?^ '"""^ "° Anticipate experfencesf 
sitL;?L« A ^ practice reactions- to these possible 
fil^2ri?2 ;k t experience is dealt with, the learners 

integrate the knowledge created from each new experience with 
knowledge gained :from previous experiences. KXJJgSel tSat 
this integration provides the learner with increased 

learner has more available 

in tS?n i^^h"? ^^^"^5 ?° Increased interpretations, 

in turn, lead to increased levels in consciousness.. The result 
-of enhanced consciousness is a personal liberation as the learner 

l%ltiirr>TollV^^ Bu^LarniSg is'aJso 

?M?2^iS ?^ooess and individual development is shaped by the 
-cultural system of social knowledge. Thus the interpretations 

?ear^^r™.''' '"'^"^ ""'"""^ Perspectivf if ShJcS the 

Kolb maintains that learners will not learn if thev are not on^n 
-±o -experience. Nor will learning occur if the experiencr ^ 

^?Serif6?e ^^'^^"'^ the'lel^Sers " " 

iSdil^ Sid iLf^!;^*'? *^he educator to implant new ideas and to 

L ru"®-*'^^*^^^^^^"®''^ ha^e without contradicting exisMna 
beliefs;- ^Ihis is accomplished as the edjacator guides the 

tSeS^dKdlnaW^ '"^'^ .^^'^ beliefs^ testing them' Ld 
Thdl' tSl^iSnoi?^ learners m integrating new ideas with old ones. 
Inv?rinL«f ^^""^ a manaser of the learning process, and 

;;perspnai and social knowl,ege is created. 



jarVis; aSie. social contex t q£ Eearning 

When "people interact with experiences that contradict their 
under standiug of, life, they begin to ask questions about the 
iP?^^f"<=® and their beliefs, Jarvis calls this contradiction a 
4iS3uncture which is a gap that exists between the present 
kiiowledge of the person and^ the present experience the person is 
involved in i By seeking answers to the questions, an individual 
can; cl^se the gap arid create meaningful knowledge. Not all " 
experiences, however, will lead to learning. Only meaningless 
ones, will. Meaningless experiences are those with which students 
have had little previous interaction. A meaningful experience 
IS. one in which the learners have both previous knowledge and 
understanding and, consequently, have no need to ask questions. 
When questions are not asked, the learning does not occur. 
Learning is the process of students' asking questions about 
experiences they do not understand. Seeking answers leads to the 
creation of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 

^gcording to Jarvis, people construct their own meaning systems. 
Thus learning begins with an experience that the learners do not 
fully understand and that conflicts with their present system of 
inieahing,. That meaning system is a combination of personal 
knpwle^^ shaped, by expedience within a particular social and 
cultural system, Consequently,/ learners' perceive and define 
Situations from their own way of understanding which has been 
shaped by the larger society in which they have lived and even 
more so by the particular subculture in which they have grown up. 
-Jarvis argues: that any interaction of a learner with a situation 
IS -bound by these cultural factors as well as by time. But there 
are other factors which iiifluence experiential learning. Jarvis 
maintains that learning arises from a dis juncture between 
experience and understanding, wJiich incites questioning. Not any 
disjancture will suffice, however. Jarvis suggests that the gap 
!:5^J^®^J?ts must relate closely to the individual's meaning system 
i-f th^ learner is to respond, if ;the gap is too large, then 
learning wiir not occur. The key connector in this respect is 
the role of past experience. Meaningful learning is not just the 
result of questioning a perplexing situation, it is also a 

'^^ relating it to previous experience. This is why the 
dispuncture can not be too great, for if it were, then 
connections with pteyicus experience could not be established. 
Making, sense of ,a ^situation, then, is a matter of gaining 
comprehension through answering questions and a process of making 
connection with relevant past experience. In such a manner, 
continuity between past and present is developed which adds 
relevance and meaning to the learning. The final ingredient is 
the ,tinie to .reflect upon this whole process, for without 
reflection Jarvis argues that the necessary personal and social 
connections cannot be made. ^ t 

^^Y^^juggests^ that the results of this process affect both the 
individual' and society. From an individual point of view, 
ieaniing changes the person" Sut "all learning does not 



resSffln^ii^ ^n^^^-i"" ^^""^ learning experiences 

for? ^^f^^urtailment of the potential to grow" (1987, p. 

ir.A A ?' ^^^^^^ learning has the potential to aid the crowth 
and .development of the individual or. to arrest it. But jJrvjs 
aljo argues that ir.dividuals do not exist in isol^tion^ thai is. 

tt^ int^X''-.'^^^^^^'' society. Thus learning affects both 
the individual and the society of which he or she is a part 

af oeLnn^f n ^^^^^ isolatLn Ju^ only 

-as person-in-society. Hence, it might well be argued that the 

• JnHsoc-eS" ?i?8r'o°'lJ!f^"'?^ enhancemenfof thf perlon- 

^dub^H^n^^f i^f • §• ^^^''Z'-^ questions Dewey's emphasis on 

2 ^"^^^^^"al as the ultimate achievement: "such 

i^Sf "^^^ to be reconceptualized in 

o? ?L L individual and social good, recognizing the reality 
of the development of the person" (1987, p. 194). ^ 

aS^nor^^^io^ learner's view or. the world and education itself 
are normative, a ma3 or conflict between an experience and the 
learner's, meaning system will prevent learning, it is the 
educator's responsibility to consider the social past that the 

^^^^ Further, Jarvis does not see the role 

Sne nt?^-^^°^^^°"e °^ ^^^'^i"^. to change society, Iven though 
eEa resalt°of''?h-''^^ "^^^^2^" to question their%alue systems. 
?^ £ ^^"-^ "^^y ^® ^^^^ consciousness of the 
occu^ -^i'-^^^ ^J'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^"9e may inadvertently 
occur.. The instructor IS only required .to attend to the 
questioning, not the resulting fervor. Also, because learninq 
anl^vnfr-^ when there is a disjuncture between present k^SiJIdge 
c?ea?e^?^tf ^^^^P^ responsibility to^ 

s^n^^nf-o^ i? provide motivation for the 

students. The educator must also assist i£ relating the 
disauncture to the learners' past experience and soaial 
ifSng iTil tlk^pltS.'"''""' boundaries must be bridged 

disorienting £.lleia]3ias '_and Perspectivp Trans form^f-.-np 

nrovfZH%?''^*'^''f^ ^^^"''^ °^ learning (1981) has probably 

provided the most expan£5ive description to date of what mav be 
involved in meaningful learning for adults. He originany^j981. 

afJerlSJf nh-?"^°r ^"""t ^in^e then) envisI^Ld, ' 

after Gferman philosopher Habennas, learning as occur rinq in 
three distinct forms: technical, interactional, and ^ 
gmancipatory. The one most familiar to educators refers to what 
Mezirow calls instrumental learning which is based on Jhoosinq 
wffhf-^^i''^^ ^!!?"^ identifiable variables and making predictions 
yithin observable physical or social realities. De?i?ed from 
logicp-positivist thinking and fo.cused on. the search ^or 
^n^Sf vw''®?' H "^^^t common form of developing knowledqe 
iLSih^ ^Xr- sciences. The second form of ^ 

learning, the interactional, has as its focus not a technical 
yiew <of ;reality but an emphasis on understanding what it takes to 
fSSISS^-''^^^^" l??"''^ ^°^i^ty- Rather tSL being 
^^Sl^Jt!^ '^^''^^'-'^' ^''^''^^''^^ learning, often referred to as 
hermeneutics, is more concerned with understanding the meaning of 



eyeritsv hot just their observation. The third learning domain^ 
emancipatory, "involves ah interest in self-knowledge. . .including 
inte?.est in.the way dne sees oneself r ohe's roles and social 
expectations. Emancipation is from libidinal, institutional or 
environmental forces which limit our options and rational control 
over pur lives., i" (1981, p. 5). The process of this 
'emancipation is critical self-awareness through which the learner 

these forces and their effect upon behavior. 
Cra.tical reflectivity is a method of becoming aware of why we view 
reality in the manner that we dbf a "becoming aware of our 
awareness, and critiquing it" {1981f p. 13). 

Emancipatory learning initiates in what Mezirow calls a 
disorienting dilemmai This is an event r or more likely a series 
of events r whose anomalous and existential character forces the 
individual to examine and question the very assumptions and 
values wtiich provide the basis for behavior.. This critical 
examination of habitiaal ahd ciiatually induced perceptions f 
thoughts f, and actions is what provides the meaning to learning, 
ilezi.row's view of learning is based upon the role of experience 
and how it influences thinking and understanding. A meaning 
perspective is "the stucture of psycho-cultural assumptions 
within which new experience is assimilated and transformed by 
one's past -experience" (1981, p.6) i Meaning is based on how what 
we percieve matches with what we have been led to perceive by our 
particular psychological and cultural experience. Emancipatory 
adult learning f according to Mezirowf is a matter of undergoing a 
critical examination of these factors in a transformative 
,p?ocesSf or as he puts itf "becoming critically aware of how and 
.why ^ihe structure of psycho-cultural assumptions has come to 
constrajin the way we see ourselves and our relationships, 
recoristituting, this structure to permit a more inclusive and 
discriminating integration of experience and acting upon these 
new understandings" (1981, p. 6). Mezirow describes the goal of 
transformation in the following manner: "A superior perspective 
IS. not only one that is a more inclusive or discriminating 
experience of integrating but also one that is sufficiently 
permeable to allow one access to other perspectives" (1981f p. 

Mezirpw's theory of adult learning presents a much more inclusive 
set of responsibilities for the adult educator. Once againr 
subject matter mastery is merely a minor element in the 
educator's, realm of activity. Mezirow's descriptions of the 
domains of learning suggest that educators require different 
methodologies for different domains. Mezirow describes it in 
this manner: ''we have tacitly recognized the vast differences in 
helping adults learn how to do something or to perform a task 
f rom, helping them develop sensitivity and understanding in social 
^^latiohs and from helping them effect perspective 
transformation" {1981f p. 17) . Mezirow rightly criticizes 
— ^ failing to realize these distinctions and for 
4^tempting 'to employ task analysis f which is appropriate for 
E^FPFS*^"?^® education, in facilitating social communication 

eartd emancipator^ learning.. Social communication requires a focus 



on helping learners to uncover and understand the ways and 
c6ndii:ions; in which people interact. Perspective transformation 
requi-r;es an. "^emphasis on helping the learner identify real 
problems involving .^reified, power relationships rooted in 
i.nstrtutionalized ideologies which one has internalized in one's 
psychological history" (1981, p. 18). Not only has Mezirow 
define^ three distinct arenas of learning f he has also begun the 
.analysis of how each of these requires a different set of 
. educationail repertoires. 

Treiirg; Education and Liberation 

Since- it's appearance in the early 70Sf Preire 's Pedagogy of the 
QppF^.??^d has had an ever increasing presence in the literature 
and thinking of western adult educators. But what is the 
pedagogy? Preire presents a theory of cultural action. 
Primarily, Preire perceives a "culture of silence" whereby 
people are imbued with ignbrance and lethargy because of the 
oppression of economic/ social, political, and educational forces 
that inhibit understanding and acting upon the world. Prom 
Preire 's point of view, people are mostly "reactors" to the forces 
of a world that they only vaguely understand because they have 
little power with which to act. The reason for this vagueness is 
that people typically are not critical of the assumptions and 
values upon, which their perceptual systems are constructed. 
-These societally determined belief systems are typically imposed 
by the dominant culture and contribute to repressing the 
learners. 

Preire makes several assumptions whi^h predicate much of his 
pedagogy. Among them are his belief that all people are capable 
of examining their perceptions of the world in "dialogic 

!! Preire feels that personal growth depends upon an 
individual s becoming conscious of the culturally i.-nposed habits 
of perception and dealing criticallly with it. To this end, he 
sees education as both subversive and liberating, its purpose is 
to provide people with the process .by which this heightened 
consciousness produces a more enlightened view of the world. 
Preire 's view of education is decidely partisan and his theory of 
cultural action is acutally one of prescription fo^ its 
conceptual order. 

Preireis highly critical of what he terms the "banking" notion of 
educatiorv he describes education as suffering from "narration 
sickness" which presents reality as if it were motionless, 
.static, compartmentalized, and predictable. He goes on to note 
•Jhat zhe object of banking education is to fill the students with 
the contents of narration with an emphasis on recording, 
meitiprlzing, and repeating. This, he feels, is one of the 
repressive forces, of society that inhibit the growth of 
individuals. He would also describe it as meaningless education 
Pec.ause it offers no enlightenment. 

'P}'%%^3itelY f liberation for Preire is a process of praxis whereby 
^raen and women alternately act upon and reflect about their world 



in pfd^r to transform it. For Preire praxis is a way of both 
tfahsforming the individual's entire life context as well as 
mechanism for restructuring the society in which the individual 
;f ihds. hini or herself. For Freire/ this is what brings meaning to 
educatiorii 

How; is this, .praxis instituted or implemented? Conceptually 
praxis is a key ' component of Freirian liberation. Its 
ni^thodolbgical counterpart is the use of "dialogues." Dialoguing 
is an educational technique of "problem-posing" in which students 
are brought to review and reconstruct their perceptions about 
their world through a process of viewing and examining their 
reactions to familiar situations and circumstances. Freire notes 
that "dialogue is the encounter between men, mediated by the 
world/ in order to name the world" (p. 76) and "the object of the 
investigation is not men... but rather the thought-language with 
which men refer to reality. .." (p. 86). In other words, 
dialoguing is the process by which learners examine their 
underlying assumptions and cognitions which in principle guide 
their §vert behavior. It is these underlying perceptions . lich 
allow the-oppression that so concerns Freire. It is the 
revealing and subsequent understanding of the individual's 
perceptual reality that is the goal of education as liberation. 
According to Freire / "reflections upon situationality is 
reflection about the very condition of existence" (p. 100). This 
method of thematic investigation and problem-posing is the 
"effort to present significant dimensions of an individual's 
contextual reality/ the analysis of which will make it possible 
for him to recongnize the interaction of the various components" 
which auide. her or his behavior (p. 95). Libertarian education 
develops when "men come to feel like masters of their thinking by 
discussing the thinking and views of the world explicitly or 
implicitly" (p. 118). The goal of education is thus the 
liberation of people. 

Once- again we see a greatly expanded role for the adult educator. 
For Freire/ the content of education is not a static body of 
knov/ledge but the stuff of life itself. This requires the 
educator to .become well versed in the conditions of the learners 
b^qause it is from these situations that the learning emanates. 
The educator has the responsibility of examining the environment 
of the learners/ uncovering the power relationships that 
contribute to , constraining the view the learners have of 
themselves and their world/ and constructing materials that 
•enable learners to examine and come to comprehend the habitual 
patterns of thought and action which serve to arrest their growth 
and development as fully realized human beings. 

Roger St significant Learning 

. Ro.gers refers to mee.ningful learning as being significant and 
^bases'^is yiew; on the conditions he believes makes psychotherapy 
%?Wi'^icaht form of learning., In essence he argues that 
.,?«e.fapy.if learning, which results in a changed individual. Such 
0~7: iWyWal; l^ec^^ self-bohf ident/ sel.fr-directing/ less 



?^lf?S^?;^^^ rigid, more accepting of others, adopts more 
■Sl iMls tg^^iS;/"^ generally behaves in a more mature fashion. 
He makes the same case for education, arguing that the condition^^ 
which 'are conducive to successful therapy arl similar to ?hose 
w^ich result in successful education. II the basis of his 
position IS his contention that learning is more Jhan the 
■ nb? Sst^retaiS!'''"' knowledge Leds to be fSncJi'onal, 

''^*'^^J?'u^"^®''®^*' education has to do with the ore- 
establish conducive circumstances for ° 
•.wt?C fio learning, while much of his description has to do 

Slonditiona?^nn^^"^ ^° Student (the Concepts of 

unconditional positive regard, congruence^ etc ), thero arl. 

' L?k?nL"'""'^S'".^^^'^ i"^i9ht ?n^o the learning o'ocess 

Like Dewey and others, Rogers maintains that the need, focGsT fn^ 
cpnsequence of learning arise most sharply from thlexpe^ienie Sf 

diS^i-i^"^^- "^^^^^ ^° it as'^-facing a prdSlIm" Shich 

\l ^J''''-^^^ as "an uncertain and ambivalent disire to learn or 
Hfe" ^flsQ^'r'??.?"' " perceived difficulty in meeting 
^IrL^-i ' ^'.^P^ Rogers describes this as education that is 
directly connected with the problems a student faces in hi^ or 

'mILinafu?"-''f /^^^"^ ^ P^^^l^"' ^hat makeflearni'ng 
meaningful in Rogers' view. A second element is Roqers' notion of 

lb?e seLfS'^"?^^"??""'" ^T"^' therapis?'Ls t^be"" °' 

ftl^T^. th^-^"-;-^has\o haL iioL^a and^inders?anlLg" 
Jnv, world in order to better be able to recoqnize 

l?n.??^'^^f! conditions which give rise to thi Seed ?o Jearn 
Finally, the process of learning has to do with examininc the 
perceptual structures which have tended to constrain ?SnkiSq to 
^n^h^^"^^^ perspective and allowing these struc?u?es tS loosen 

tSdividua? ?f bJo ^^^^^t Of InoSiig the 

J2 ^2 become more open to experience, or as Roqers puts 

a959/p.l35)?'' ^^"^""'^ evidencfwi^Sout" 

tn^•"^^^^^^P?' 3°^^ Rogers' view of education i an 
individual who is more realistically able to understand the 
fCnv'i?r susceptible to perceptual constraints, and morl 
•U959, D ;?I?"^^ph'"^;-^ f^"^^' changing, learning person" 

?L H^i-" 1^^^ "'^^^^ relevant to him or her. Roge?I delcribef 

(ll59> ril7? W ^^^^"^ providing "ticketl of entrance " 

6f • Id^cf ti6n is whS^P^ \l ""f^"^ ^^^l relevant mealSe 

oKt-fi^ ' -, Whether the learner has gained the wherewithal to 

tickets VkT °J ?^ ^^"i'^^^* Acquiring thesflStrance 
^ckets is .the meaningful result of learning. 
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•As for implications for the educatort Rogers maintains that the 
essence; of significant education resides in the character of the 
interaction between educator ^nd learner and that "the task of 
the teather is to create a facilitating classroom climate in 
which significant learning can take place" (1959/ p. 236). The 
role of the instructor is one discoverihg the circumstances 
out of which the student's learning arises, in this respect/ the 
teacher also functions as a resource but not a source of 
educational imposition. Rogers argues that for significant 
learning to occur the instructor-learner relationship must be one 
built on trust and empathy and characterized by an attitude of 
freedom to learn. 

HWig; Iha Inquiring Mind 

Hoiile in h;is now classic work/ Uis. Inquiring Mind / asked an 
essential question: what is the nature of the adult learner. It 
is a question that still receives considerable attention almost 
-thirty years later. Houle noted at the time that there was a 
tendency to seek answers to this question from an institutional 
perspective » That isj the characteristics of adult learners 
tended to be defined from the perspective of the institution 
serving the particular interest of a certain type of learner. 
Then/ as now/ the response tended to focus on the familiar 
demographic descriptions of age/ educational background/ 
occupation/ class/ race, and btheir variables;. Houle chose 
instead to examine the learners t:nemselves/ not to describe them 
but to have them describe themselves/ to ask them directly how 
they thought of learning and what made it meaningful to them. 
Two biases are openly accorded in. Houle 's analysis. The first 
concerns the goal of education which is lifelong loarning. The 
second is that Hoale deliberately chose to interview "adults who 
engage in an outstanding degree in activities which are commonly 
thought to be education" (1961/ p. 4). His purpose then was to 
try to understand the nature/ the beliefs/ and the actions of 
those most likely to be lifelong learners. 

His results/ which have received considerable research attention/ 
are the three types of learners: the goal-orieiiued/ the 
activity-oriented/ and the learning-oriented. The goal-oriented 
are -those who see education as a means to an end. They are the 
ones often discr.ssed in adult education literature as using 
education: to meet some specific objective such as promotion 
credentials or solution to a particular problem* The activity- 
oriented typically attend education for reasons other than the 
stated purpose of the class or activity. Often what makes 
education meaningful for this group is the social nature of 
education/ the feeling of belonging/ or the gentle atmosphere 
typical of most adujt education environments. The purest type 
disclosed by Houle 's research was the learning-oriented. These 
),soug.ht learning situations for their own sake. Learning was 
something they did as a way of life, it was what brought meaning 
,and purpose to their existence. But before describing these 
three sub-types of continuing learner/ Houle was careful to note 
J^nat; each type actually derived from a single larger category. 



Houle described it this way: "They all had goals which thev 
wished to achieve, they all found the proceslof learSinq ^ 
enjoyable or significant, and they all felt that lea^SiSa was 
worthwhile for its own sake" (1961, p. ll). ^^a-ning was 

'^S^ocL?^tS?f4S^V*^.-°^^ ^^^li "'"^^ °" the learning 
prpcess Itself, Houle pffers some insights that stUl seem 

f^fJ^fS^*"^* -^^^ 5°^^ activTty-orien?ed (but nS so much 
l?L eftiefJi^rh'^^"*'^^^-^*^^ P"'^^"^^ °f education tends ?o 
oarflnn^^ri,,^^^ ariismg from a circumstance that becomes 

fhf-f^^S-^i^ pressing or f.com a personal stock-taking in which 
^ducatfJn' ^"?\^^*'^^^^ to embark upon some change tS?oiSh 
^uS ?6 ISih Ive2?f ncr^'Sh-^'^ disorienting dillmmas are names 

W:^^^^^^ each^ndividuafin^^gif orLr 

^^hatroakes learning meaningful for the learners of Houle 's 

this- IS, what most compels Houle 's interest- t?<=o?L« ii . • 

aL%?e?ld1he1e\' " 
e???ctlv^nesl! ""^ ° demonstrate its influence and 

it IVJTr- ?Li''P^i*'^^^°!?^ educator, Houle's typology makes 

^i^e seeminalS'^Lfti '"f ""^^^^^ ^^^^ ?eason. 

SSli trite, educators would do well to remember thi4 

^M^^^ --1-- Th^ Se- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Iri edScItii?'''SSt''Ll'5'dIf L'"?\°f ^5^" extensive in^ofjemeJt 
- lifeiJJnn 2 ^® "^^^ to demonstrate his belief in 

lifelong learning, for surely his interviewees fit that 
^Characterization, but he als3 wanted to andersta^d Jhat made 

^ proJ?de?.r'l2'f"' poJafof vleS^norfrom the 

thkt we ifo- I *®f^°" ®till needing to be heeded today, 
iusDicfnSo intently to the echoes of our own 

Sing?S!..°^ ''^^^ educators think makes learning 

PART II! INTEGRATION AND IMPLICATIONS FOR ADULT EtUCATION 

PRACTICE 

:D?r* ° °^ experience in meaningful learning. In 




to situating education within the 
^i:-' ^f^^"®'^ and. utilizing that connection to expand 

l^ti^V^^^^ horizons of the learner. In nearly every case as 

j -^Sfit iSifA f^^J^^^bl? exception of: Preire and somewhat less so 
ft^v.isV also a consistent reliance on an 




^^Sf^ S?^^- " 1-^ ^^at is, a reliance on humanistic psychology to 

'^^^■IkK^^ - • ^nd. V^derstand the learning process. Further, what 
v-^^ g2gt;9rj?nt^^^^^ a broader, more integrative set of 

^> fits J^^^ th^ educator. In this section we will list 

f°;^ ' f^l^Plicftions for adult education practice by outlining an 
iJ^S^r^ted definition of what meaningful learning experiences are 
. , . -aj vell a^ suggestions of what the expanded 

:educato^r;'s role will be. 

Leagner'?? Exoerienn^ 

.the descriptions presented, the single most consistent 
characteristic of experiential learning is thi emphasis on us^Sg 

""^^ ^®^f experience as the starting place of 

learning. Every depiction suggested begins at this point vi-.h 
^^'j^^f'^^orleB.triinq to be relevant and meaninoiSx it 
r "tei ^5>.jra-nat^ from th^ actual needs of the individual. Each of 
l^ldf f rnf i^P}i?itly or explicitly critical of imposing 
.f f'^o?' e-l^ternal sources. What seems most important is that 
beoihnina^Jh^T ^ connection, a point of referent? for 

?n?i??™>Sr "^^''!lu''^.P5?''?!^- ^hat connection resides in the 
: id^^^^^ individual's internal history of experience 

Interact: 1 and Continuihy 

ISr^'^fK^^ learning to be relevant and meaningful, it has to do 
.5^ore; .than connect with the personal history of the individual 
suggested but all the others seem to conSuJ iha? 
V %Pf°^?ss - of some direct interaction with an 

-^^^ ^ Th^s IS an interaction characterised by involvement 
- ifrirofexLrLS^ not just acquaintance^wSh it! She 

S W c ^ J"""^^^^ learning is that learners do something, 
not just see, hear, or talk about it. 

wh?L'^?^*'Lr^^"^f ^2E! significant, however, is the manner in 
^c, a&lil to the personal history (or biography, as Jarvis 

^^^^i^SJ^'^J^^ individual. Direct interactibn is nJt as 

Jirect interaction, that. solidly connects with the 
tlkll^lJi^'accJ^n?' individual. This Is a connection tilt 
lt'v'l|S?#;iJ\^+i ^^9<>Mnt', indeed, emanates from the past of the 
P iP^mJ^f^^^ This involves the concept of continuity firit 
KUtlfl^f?.^^ °f^^^ continuity riot only accounts fL a lirect 
fel^Sv^ffSl"?"^^^ the learnef's previous experience 

"^rlgl S^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ future experience. In this manner experience 

iiiSl^l^l^Vthe E^st;6r^th^ individual, ih?era6?s w?th Jhe 
|JR|e.s|^t:,/ .and ant experiences. 

Each and every 

^RIC#?"-r->--^^'®'^^; of personal experiences, is 
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;jal?P a repository of social and cultural values, perceptions, and 
.Kje^perience. It is these socially constructed frames of reference 
I c Jg??^? personal history that have considerable influence in 
fe- f-hevS ff.'^^^^-S process f or they represent the manner in which the 
L'^^5?^^^^"^l IS likely to perceive, process, and incorporate the 
l4?>'l?^?f^^:^9"^^Periehcei From several points of view, it is this 
# cpn.DUCtion, ©f personal and socially inculcated value structures 
r:;;. that, are the most significant- factor in. and ta'rget of learning. 
t^ii>f-|;r -many proponents of experiential learning, the final product 
tC 91 an ongoing pr^sess of ekperience and critical 

" ■^l^if^^'^^io^^Pon t)ie very values that guide behavior in order to 
V«^y!l-|-:JP ®Vef more expansive and comprehensive understanding of 



: - atfestiong and Ccitjgfll Reflectjon- creating New Knowledge, 
- : renea«? f Ab i 1 i ty 

qontinuous, interactive experience is not enough for relevant 
^flearning. A situation that is hot somehow at odds with the 
./Rffvious. experience of the learner is not likely to induce 
learning. ,So, .while learning has to relate to biography, it also 
ijas.tQ provide contradiction, some element of mystery or doubt, 
. to .invite a learning response i Jarvis refers to this as a 
>aiS3uncture between experience and understanding which, when 
^solved through questioning and seeking answers, creates new 
Knowledge for the individual. Rogers calls it "facing a problem" 
-'by which, he means the individual consciously recognizes the need 

""Sf^i^f ^ conflict. Mezii-ow refers to disorienting dilemmas 
-by which^ ^e means experience v^hich cannot be easily e,ssimilated 
inta the learner's current meaning perspective.. The resultant 
.^ponflict requires critical review in order to comprehend the 
^'Significance and realign the perceptual patterns. 

t 

■£>Sc. .questions themselves only begin the learning process. All of 
the writers discuss the need for time and reflection in order to 
comprehend the change that learning induces. Learning is a 
.process that takes .time, and part of the reason for this time has 
=^o=do with the need to think about and to consder what the 
rainjficatipns are of the experience the learner has undergone. 
Each, also refers to- this as a critical process of not just 
;examiniiig the. learning itself but also the very nature of the 
•IPJ-fu*^®' .circumstances of perception, and the values that 
fti^ri-®*.^'?'^®^ Pf the experience. Ail of the writers 

speak to Jhis, critical element. Learning is not significant 
;gntll^:lt~1ha^^^^^ this conscious critical process that 

IJPf^'es-the learner ;to actively incorporate the new learning into 
his or her behavioral repertoire. 

^^tegratl^hvaM Expansion 2f Percepti ory 

integration provides this learner with increased 
|-?^€M8-S?*^f*^"22-^-' »9?e' interpretations of experience 

^.'ayjll^l:e^-|o. theaearner. Increased' interpretations., in turn, 
R ir • '^^V^l^ consciousness. The result of 

as" the learner 



gains increased levels in consciousness ^ freedom^ and self- 
direction. Mezirow ties integration into hinher levels of 
cfiticalness which reflect a truly mature adult. Integration is 
a process of reflecting critically upon experience and 
incorporation the newly created understanding into the meaning 
^perspective so that it becomes ever more elastic and able to 
.encompass ever moire diver s-^ perceptions. 

pevelopment of Ohderstanding and Self-direction 

The result of this questioning and critical reflection is an 
.expanding awareness and understanding of the worlds how the 
ihaividual perce^^ ity and how that perception influences 
behavior. So/ while various needs and problems of the individual 
may be an initial focus of the learning process f the final focus 
becomes one of individual development and maturity through 
increasing self-knowledge and critical awareness. 

Implications for the Adult Educator 

An experiential approach to education require?; a more active and 
integrative adult educator. Under these circumstances/ knowing 
subject matter and arranging resources are less significant than 
the actuail process of learning. The experiential approach to 
learning seems to suggest at least five major functions that the 
adult educator needs to attend to: understanding the personal 
and social history of the individual/ arranging the learning 
environment to engender experiential learning/ preparing learners 
to engage contradictory circumstances/ creating and posing 
problems to be rosolved/ and facilitating a dialogic and 
reflective processing of the learning experience. 

Un^^rgtan^jpg Personal Social Background 

While it is a common charge in adult education to make learning 
relevant to the learner's experience/ often the individual's 
^personal and social background are not fully incorporated. It is 
clear from the experiential point of view that learning will not 
be relevant until this important analysis is made so that the 
learning experience can be directly connected to what is relevant 
to the learner. This means the educator has the responsibility 
of determining what personal and cultural conditions influence 
the learner 's behavior and how these conditions influence what is 
significant to the learner. If this is not done/ it is likely 
that the experience, may represent too large a dis juncture and 
therefore ^be too meaningless for the learner to make the leap 
from what is known to a larger and more enterprising perspective. 

Arranging JtLh^ Learning conditions 

Once :the personal arid social analysis is completed/ the educator 
:th^n has/mot insight into how to^ arrange the learning 
enyironment to suit the parti jular perceptual framework and 
%i8tbiy/6f the individual. This can be a matter of matching 
4materi^^^ background of the learners/ but 



iL2?^f.-« complicated arid involved process of actually 

developing an. experience Within the contax? of the learners so 
that a' relevant connection is made wi :h their previous 
fSr^^'""?^* ^^"^ arrangement theu becomes a bridge for the 

crossing from previous understanding! in^o the 
conflr^f of newer Views and understandings, in soch ffashion 
wMc?- thS^v"'^'"^ ^'^K^^^ learning envxronmlnt becomes a vehiSie by 
exS^H^L-""^^ ^^^^"^ ^^P^"^ boundaries of previous ^ 



experience, 
grgparing . tM Le arners 



SXo^J^ ^^^''^^"''"il^^^^^y^^^ environment arrangment, the 
educator next has to prepare the learners for the contradiction 
and. conflict which the learning experienced likely to iJciJe 

HrsuiLSf thlt'emL^r^^ ^"^i^^^ into^thL'proclss. 

He suggests that empathy and genuiriess are critical t*»acher 

^^S^^^i^^t^''''' which-^begins'trfoster 
?*-o s willingness to engage an experience and investiqate 

ttfnk-abo?t^wS^?*i.^"^?"^^^°" r:equires the learner tf 

tnxnk about what learning means in order to take advantaae of 
experience, in this way the educator has to he?p the ^elrner 
prepare to recognize the change brought about by the lelrn?ng. 

Prpbiem Posing 

The educator is also responsible for creatirq a dis-iunctur*. 

wh!rtgriea?n;Kf confronting SI understandings 

whi^Jh the learners have historically relied upon. This is most 
clearly discussed in the work of Freire, Mezirow and Jarvi? 

some ?on??ad?ct'i6n 1^''^^^' learning 'ca^nir^ccufwSS^J^ 
some contradiction between current understandings and its 
permutations during and after a learning experience Jhe 
educator has the responsibility of merilnces 

JfoS learner's current frame of reference, vet 

Jlso call to question the relevancy, accruacy, and ulefSlness of 
that perspective. In Freire's method, this ?equ?res us?nS 
.contemporary, fami: .ar circumstances in dialogues IboutShat are 
ra^if??J?-f personal and social relationshipl lnd their 
S fi- -"^ concerning the learners' present conditions For 
But f or\ti nf repressive power'^relationsSips iS society 
But for all of the -experientialists this means auestion?n« * 
assumptions which guide behavior For all iSarn^n^ =^ 
of sell-inyestigation whicS results L a grel?e? SLacitv''f'or''' 
understanding of what guides thinking and ISlng. ^ ^ ^ 

Reflects 

tn^^ii^' °"^f educator has constructed and set this process 
xn-^mo.tion, it then becomes necessary to facilitate the ref?pn?fnn 
ex^efilndr^ effect^^'Jhe !earniig'''''^°" 

letwieri liidwtii JL*"?^ tricky balance Required 

«o*e truly Significant, it has^ to emanate f^m tie Indl^JSual-s 



reflection and critical examination of his or her response to a 
iearriing experience. In this sense the educator needs tc be 
patticularly sensitive to her or his own vievs in relation to the 
emerging 6hes of the learners. 

Conclusion 

All of 1:he experiential ist reject impositional education which in 
;their view is largely repressive and counterproductive. This is 
clearly at odds with irioce traditional functions of education 
which have as a goal the generational transference of social 
norms f cultural valties/ and instrumental knowledge. Yetf for 
phe experientialistSf meaningful learning generally emanates from 
tlie learners' personal and social history as a process of 
confronting contradictions in their understandings of themselves 
and their world;. Learning is defined largely in terras of self- 
development and ihatur As for instructors f content mastery 
is low ranked and relatively unimportant in respect to the 
interpersonal arid facilitative skills required of educators. But 
perhaps the most significant idea is the one of the educator as 
interventionist. Learner-rcentered adult education practice has 
used this philosophic tradition to provide its rationale for a 
process-roriented appr/oach. JTet what we see in a review of this 
work is^ an argument for a much more actively engaging adult 
educator f one who has responsibility for actually bringing 
learner? into a confrontive position with their own thinking in 
order to grow beyond its limitations. 
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